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Art. VIII. — 1. The Dramatic Works of William Shake- 
speare ; with Notes original and selected. By Samuel 
Weller Singer. Chiswick: Charles Whittingham. 1826. 
10 vols. 12mo. 

2. The Works of Shakespeare : the Text carefully restored 
according to the first Editions; with Introductions, Notes 
original and selected, and a Life of the Poet ; by the Itev. 
H. N. Hudson. Boston : James Munroe & Co. 1851 - 
56. 11 vols. 12mo. 

3. The Works of Shakespeare ; the Text regulated by the re- 
cently discovered Folio of 1632, containing early Manuscript 
Emendations, with a History of the Stage, a Life of the 
Poet, and an Introduction to each Play ; by J. Payne Col- 
lier. To ivhich are added Glossarial and other Notes, and 
the Readings of former Editions. Redfield : New York. 
1853. 1 vol. large 8vo, and 8 vols. 12mo. 

It is one of the maxims of commerce, that supply is regu- 
lated by demand ; and when publishers issue new editions of 
standard books, we may infer that new editions are wanted. 
But if we had access to the publishers' statistics, and could 
show how many copies of Shakespeare have been issued from 
the English and American press within a twelvemonth, we 
should probably think that no more could be required for the 
present generation. What is ordinarily implied, however, by 
new editions, is old editions literally reproduced ; the only 
variations of the new from the old consisting of certain me- 
chanical arrangements of paper and type, at the publisher's 
discretion. This rendering of the. term " new editions " is 
substantially correct when applied to the multitude of authors 
in our vernacular; but it fails in its application to him who 
stands at the head of the multitude. We read, in the vari- 
ous forms of publication, Milton's Milton, Gibbon's Gibbon, 
Scott's Scott, and so on ; but whose Shakespeare do we 
read ? Rowe's, Pope's, Theobald's, Johnson's, until we reach, 
perhaps, five hundred volumes, compiled by some forty edi- 
tors and commentators, each of whom makes a point, if not 
a merit, of differing from his predecessors. Of their labors 
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in the aggregate it may be said, Conjecture " has done its 
worst"; and a perverse determination on the part of editors 
to alter at any rate has at last placed Shakespeare where, in 
that way, " nothing can touch him further." It may be called 
the calamity of English literature, that Shakespeare's Shake- 
speare, in a text unanimously recognized by the English 
people, is yet wanting to the English language. 

Account for this as we may, Shakespeare's indifference to 
posthumous fame, or his unconsciousness of deserving it, must 
form a part of the explanation. But the circumstances were 
peculiar. To all authors except dramatists and clergymen, 
typographical publication is of primary importance, for by 
that means only do they come before the world; it is their 
first step toward the results of authorship, and they look after 
its correctness with proportionate solicitude. On the other 
hand, the chief publication of the dramatist is through the 
medium of actors, instead of printers ; his first success must 
be achieved on the stage ; and in Shakespeare's time, as now, 
not only did the success of a play at the theatre precede its 
publication in a book, but also then, as now, the chief profit 
to the author arose from its scenic representation. Hence, 
when Shakespeare had attained the main object, — a com- 
petency for life, — he took little heed of the insignificant 
sum that he might have derived from his plays as books; 
and he had this much more important affirmative rea- 
son to prevent his publishing them, — that the publication 
would deprive his theatre of the monopoly of the profits 
arising from their performance. These things sufficiently 
account for the fact, that Shakespeare never authorized or 
supervised the printing of his own works ; but they still 
leave mankind to wonder at his indifference to a poet's 
immortality. 

The imperfections in Shakespeare's text have long been 
commented on and lamented; and their existence is under- 
stood by none better than by the poet's editors themselves, — 
when they commence editing. But no one of them can be 
expected to entertain the same opinion after he has completed 
his work, his being the exception arising from the rule. Take, 
for example, the views of Mr. Singer, whose edition is the 
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basis of Mr. Hudson's. Mr. Singer says, in his Preface, that 
he intends 

" to afford to the general reader a correct edition of Shakespeare ; ac- 
companied by an abridged commentary, in which all superfluous and 
refuted explanations and conjectures, and all the controversies and 
squabbles of contending critics, should be omitted ; and such elucida- 
tions only of obsolete words and obscure phrases, and such critical 
illustrations of the text, as might be deemed most generally useful, be 
retained. To effect this, it became necessary " 

for Mr. Singer to do certain things, which he goes on to par- 
ticularize, without any misgiving as to his success. His claim 
to have " omitted all the superfluous and refuted explanations 
of previous commentators" is, perhaps, the most audacious 
assumption ever seriously put forward by a literary man. And 
as for a " correct edition of Shakespeare," meaning thereby a 
correct text, we should prefer almost any other expositor. It 
is true, he was aware of the blunders of his predecessors in 
this regard ; he elaborately specifies them ; he quotes Gifford 
to denounce them; but he ends by imitating them. Like 
many theatrical Hamlets, after laboring to make the players 
understand the philosophy and the folly of their stage-ranting, 
he incontinently " rants as well as they." A single example 
may suffice to show the nicety of his sensibility to a correct 
Shakespearian text. It is a fact superlatively familiar to 
every one, that, in Macbeth's last scene with the witches, 
the three apparitions that rise successively from the caldron 
utter their " promises " in rhyme. Yet Mr. Singer, without 
the slightest remorse, thus arranges the lines for the second 
apparition : 

" Be bloody, bold, 
And resolute : laugh to scorn the power of man, 
For none of woman born shall harm Macbeth." 

Mr. Singer's edition of Shakespeare, as a whole, is thus 
fairly and accurately described by Mr. Hudson : — 

" The celebrated Chiswick edition, of which this is meant to be as 
near an imitation as the present state of Shakespearian literature ren- 
ders desirable, was published in 1826, and has for some time been out 
of print. In size of volume, in type, style of execution, and adaptedness 
to the wants of both the scholar and the general reader, it presented a 
16* 
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combination of advantages possessed by no other edition at the time of 
its appearance. The text, however, abounds in corruptions, introduced 
by preceding editors under the name of corrections." 

Mr. Hudson says of his own text, that his chief authority is 
the folio of 1623, with frequent and careful references to the 
quartos of an earlier date ; but he wrote his Preface in 1851, 
previously to Mr. Collier's discovery of the value of the anno- 
tated folio of 1632. The readers of this journal* need not be 
reminded, that we consider the work of the old MS. annotator 
indispensable to the correction of any new edition of Shake- 
speare's text. It would be superfluous here to repeat what we 
have already stated at length ; but we have no hesitation in 
saying, that any effort to "restore the text of Shakespeare 
according to the first editions," unaccompanied by a careful 
collation with Mr. Collier's volume, is substantially labor in 
vain. 

The radical error of editors and commentators in dealing 
with the old MS. annotator consists in their treating him as 
one of themselves, whereas he actually has nothing in com- 
mon with them. They, in their corrections, confessedly deal 
only in theories; he, apparently, only in facts. They, ages 
after Shakespeare was dead, conjecture what he wrote ; he, 
nearly contemporaneous with Shakespeare, affirms what he 
wrote. They have printed books, not revised by Shakespeare, 
and universally admitted to be full of blunders, on which to 
found their speculations ; he had his own concurrent knowl- 
edge of the plays as acted, and probably had access to the 
very prompt-books from which they were performed. They 
correct hesitatingly, conjecturally, like an editor who has never 
seen the " copy," and their corrections are numbered by scores ; 
he corrects confidently, as with knowledge, like a proof-reader 
who has the " copy " at his elbow, and his corrections are 
numbered by thousands, — their very multitude and minute- 
ness tending strongly to establish their authenticity. The 
proof-reader may not always be right, nor the editor always 
wrong, in case they differ ; but, beyond all peradventure, the 
proof-reader has, a priori, the best of the argument. Nor does 

* North American Review, April, 1854. 
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it help the case of a modern editor, that his emendation, in 
any particular instance, may be the more acceptable to a 
modern reader ; for the question is not what Shakespeare 
should have written, but what he did write. 

It is but justice to Mr. Hudson to say, that he adopts some 
of the MS. annotator's corrections. But he does so " under 
protest," — not because they are authentic, but because they 
happen to coincide with his own views. We shall not quar- 
rel with his reasons, so long as we approve his acts; especially 
when a different course on his part would convict him of in- 
consistency. Were he to admit any one of the annotator's 
emendations on the ground of authenticity, he would be com- 
pelled to adopt them generally, on the same ground. But we 
complain of his want of judgment in what he rejects. For 
example, Mr. Collier's book, in Othello, gives : 

" Rude am I in my speech, 
And little blest with the set phrase of peace." 

Again, in the same play : 

" But alas ! to make me 
A fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
To point his slowly moving finger at." 

And in Hamlet : 

" For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 
The insolence of office ? " 

These several readings are not only the MS. annotator's : 
they are found in various editions of Shakespeare ; they are 
so delivered on the stage ; they are so printed in school-books ; 
they are so quoted in conversation and in writing ; until they 
have the familiarity of household words. Yet Mr. Hudson, in 
the face of all these precedents, substitutes "soft phrase of 
peace," "time of scorn," and "disprized love," because he 
finds those words in some of the old editions, — or, to state the 
case more accurately, because he thinks those words the best. 
Even admitting, which we certainly do not, that they are the 
best, association alone should have preserved such familiar 
lines from this reckless spirit of " correction." 
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The greater portion of the MS. annotator's alterations, how- 
ever, unlike the three just cited, are new to Shakespearian lit- 
erature ; and in rejecting them, Mr. Hudson has but followed 
his predecessors; though with this difference, that he had, as 
most of them had not, the light of Mr. Collier's discovery for 
a guide. We can give but isolated examples of this, as we 
think, unwise rejection. The MS. annotator thus renders 
Macbeth's address to the ghost of Banquo : — 

" Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger ; 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble : or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
If trembling I exhibit, then protest me 
The baby of a girl." 

The earlier editions of Shakespeare had inhabit. Pope 
changed it to inhibit; and Steevens changed then to thee, 
making the line, 

" If, trembling, I inhibit thee, protest me," 

and this is the present stage-reading. Pope's and Steevens's 
alterations were bad enough ; and the passage as it stood was 
worse. But worst of all — exceeding, transcending, and over- 
whelming all — is Home Tooke's explanation of the word " in- 
habit" which we regret to see Mr. Hudson adopts. The note, 
in full, is as follows : — 

" Inhabit then. That is, if I stay at home then. The passage is thus 
explained by Home Tooke : ' Dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
if, then, I do not meet thee there ; if, trembling, I stay in my castle, or 
any habitation ; if I then hide my head, or dwell in any place through 
fear, protest me the baby of a girl.' But for the meddling of Pope 
and others, this passage would hardly have required a note." 

Considering the piece of work that Home Tooke made of 
this, the fling at " Pope and others " by the writer of the note, 
who, we believe, was Singer, is exquisite ! 

Another instance of the MS. annotator's corrections is in the 
scene between Brutus and Cassius. In former editions it 
reads thus : < — 
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" Oassius. I am a soldier, I : 
Older in practice ; abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

" Brutus. You say, you are a better soldier ; 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well. For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

" Oassius. You wrong me, every way you wrong me, Brutus. 
I said, an older soldier, not a better : 
Did I say better ? " 

The Edinburgh Review (April, 1856) remarks on this with 
great force : — 

" The comparative tameness of the line in italics, in a passage in 
which every word tells, cannot escape the reader ; and yet no correction 
is absolutely required, and we can scarcely imagine a mere guesser at- 
tempting one. The corrector, however, by the change of a letter or 
two only, reads, 

' I shall be glad to learn of abler men.' 

' Abler ' was precisely the word Cassius had used, and thereby stung 
the sensitiveness of Brutus. But Cassius, with the characteristic 
sophistry of hasty self-defence, passes by the word abler, which he 
had used, to deny the word better, which he had not used, — ' I said, 
an older soldier, not a better.' " 

Mr. Hudson takes no notice of this correction. He, how 
ever, makes a note on the substituted line of the MS. anno- 
tator in Coriolanus, to which attention is called in our number 
for April, 1854. The note is : — 

" This speech certainly appears very elliptical as it stands. In Mr. 
Collier's second folio, a whole line is supplied to complete the sense, 
thus : 

' I have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the use of anger ; 
But yet, a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage.' 

Which, though not admissible into the text, forms a good comment on it, 
and brings out the right meaning. 

We are free to confess that we cannot understand the sort 
of professional perversity that can make such a comment on 
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such a correction. The line is indispensable to the meaning, 
and yet is " inadmissible into the text " ! 

In the banquet scene of Macbeth, we have this colloquy in 
former editions : 

" Macbeth. There 's blood upon thy face. 

" Murderer. 'T is Banquo's then. 

" Macbeth. 'T is better thee without, than he within." 

This last line is quaint, but perfectly intelligible ; and of all 
the lines of Shakespeare commented on, none less needed a 
comment. Still, if editors must explain, let them explain, not 
mystify. Mr. Singer's note on the passage is correct, but su- 
perfluous. Mr. Hudson's is utterly absurd. The former is : — 

" I am better pleased that the blood of Banquo should be on thy face, 
than in his body." 

The latter : — 

" I am better pleased that his blood should be on thy face, than he in 
this room ! " 

The MS. annotator effectually disposes of Mr. Hudson's 
note by a correction, the existence of which has escaped even 
the careful eye of Mr. G. L. Duyckinck, Mr. Redfield's editor. 
Mr. Redfield's reprint of Collier contains the correction, but it 
is not designated as such in the editor's foot-notes. The line 
there reads : 

" 'T is better thee without than him within." 

This change will enable Mr. Singer to improve his note, if 
he must make one, by using Shakespeare's words instead of 
his own : " It (Banquo's blood) is better ivilhout thee, than 
within him." 

We may remark here, that in many instances, as in this, the 
very best method of writing explanatory notes on Shakespeare 
is to transpose Shakespeare's own language. Mr. Hudson 
gives an example in this same scene of Macbeth : — 

" My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer : the feast is sold, 
That is not often vouched, while 't is a making, 
'T is given with welcome." 

Mr. Hudson's note is : — 
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" The feast is sold, that is not often vouched to be given with wel- 
come, while 't is a making." 

We commend this note as a model to all editors who wish 
to explain Shakespearian lines that are so involved as to leave 
the meaning uncertain. 

To a modern ear there is something wrong in the word hap- 
pily, in the passage : 

" May fall to match you with her country forms, 
And, happily, repent." 

Mr. Hudson solves the difficulty by saying : — 

" Where a word of three syllables is wanted, the poet often uses hap- 
pily for haply." 

On the word opposite in Othello, — 

" You, mistress, 
That have the office opposite to St. Peter, 
And keep the gate of hell," — 

he remarks : — 

" That is, the office opposed to St. Peter. The opposition is between 
Emilia, as keeper of the gate of hell, and St. Peter, as keeper of the 
gate of heaven. The sense requires that the special emphasis, if there 
be any, should be laid on opposite." 

Mr. Hudson's judgment is corroborated by Macready, who 
always made opposite the emphatic word of the line. 
Mr. Hudson remarks on the passage in Macbeth, — 

" And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale, " — 

that " the great bond is Banquo's life." 

We hold it to be a great merit in Mr. Hudson's notes, that, 
in instances like these, he throws light on passages not quite 
intelligible to the common reader, without any unnecessary 
words, or any ambitious display of learning. The notes in 
Singer's edition alone, which are both ostentatious and super- 
fluous, would make a volume, if separately collected. 

A note in Othello gives evidence of Mr. Hudson's careful 
study : — 
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" Iago. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo'd my lady, 
Know of your love ? 

" Othello. He did, from first to last." 

The note is : — 

" In Act I. Sc. 2, when Iago, speaking of the Moor to Cassio, says, 
' He 's married,' Cassio asks, ' To whom ? ' Yet here, he seems to have 
known all about it. The explanation is, that Cassio there feigned igno- 
rance, in order to keep his friend's secret until it should be publicly 
known." 

Mr. Hudson's selected notes are chosen with the same judg- 
ment as his original notes are written. In Much Ado about 
Nothing, Beatrice inquires of the Messenger whether Signior 
Montanlo is returned from the war. The literal messenger 
replies, that he knows no such person ; and the reader is left 
in doubt whether the name of the celebrated bachelor is Bene- 
dick Montanto, or Montanto Benedick ; but the note clears 
it up : — 

" Montanto is an old term of the fencing-school, humorously or sar- 
castically applied here in the sense of a bravado." 

Don John, in the same play, replies to Conrade : " I had 
rather be a canker in a hedge, than a rose in his grace " ; 
and the note is : — 

" A canker is the canker-rose, or dog-rose. The meaning in the text 
is, I would rather be a wild dog-rose in a hedge, than a garden-rose of 
his cherishing." 

Again, Beatrice says : " Thus goes every one to the world 
but I " ; which the note explains : — 

" To go to the world is used by Shakespeare for to get married. 
Thus, in All 's Well that Ends Well," etc. * 

Contrast now this simple and direct interpretation of what 
needs explaining with one of Singer's notes. Cassius says to 
Brutus, Julius Caesar, Act IV. Sc. 3 : 

" Brutus hath rived my heart : 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

* The author of this note might have made it more satisfactory by giving the 
origin of the phrase. To go to the church, in early Catholic times, implied celibacy ; 
and to go to the world, matrimony. 
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" Brutus. I do not, till you practise them on me. 

" Cassius. You love me not. 

" Brutus. I do not like your faults." 

Could anything be plainer than this ? Yet observe Mr. 
Singers solemn explanation and necessary italics : — 

" The meaning is this : I do not look for your faults ; I only see 
them and mention them with vehemence, when you force them into my 
notice, by practising them on me." 

One more specimen will suffice. In Macbeth, Act I. Sc. 4, 
Duncan says to Macbeth : — 

" worthiest cousin ! 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me. Thou art so far before, 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. 'Would thou hadst less deserved ; 
That the proportion, both of thanks and payment, 
Might have been mine ! Only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay." 

On this Mr. Singer says : — 

" That is, I owe thee more than all : nay, more than all that I can 
say or do will requite." 

It is needless to comment on such notes ; but the citation 
of the above passage from Macbeth enables us to point out 
one of the old MS. annotator's corrections. The word mine 
is clearly a blunder. The thanks and payment, in their pro- 
portion, or in their imparting, were Duncan's already ; there 
was no occasion for his ejaculating a wish that they were 
his, — unless, indeed, one might infer that he was already 
grudging, and wished to retain, them; but the reader will 
easily see, from the connection, that Duncan was regretting 
that his thanks and payment could not be more, and more is 
the old annotator's alteration : — 

" Would thou hadst less deserved, 
That the proportion, both of thanks and payment, 
Might have been more ! " 

Is there, in the whole catalogue of conjectural emendations, 
one that equals this correction from contemporaneous knowl- 
vol. lxxxiv. — no. 174. 17 
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edge ? There is another in Macbeth, equally obvious in its 
propriety, though not equally necessary to the poet's meaning. 
In Act III. Sc. 1, all the editions read : — 

" Macbeth. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And I '11 request your presence. 

" Banquo. Let your highness 

Command upon me ; to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit." 

It will be perceived, here, that command is a verb, and as 
such not only renders upon superfluous, but deprives which of 
an antecedent : to say nothing of the clumsiness and un- 
Shakespearian character of the expression, " Command upon 
me." The old annotator makes a very slight change, so far 
as the types are concerned ; but see its effect ! 

" Banquo. Lay your highness' 

Command upon me ; to the which," etc. 

Do such corrections need any argument to prove their authen- 
ticity ? We must remind the reader that these (typographi- 
cally) minute and unobvious imperfections of Shakespeare's 
text are corrected by the thousand in Mr. Collier's volume ; 
and from that fact alone, it would be impossible for any re- 
viewer to cite a hundredth part of them. The only way to 
appreciate at once their numbers and their value is to study 
the volume itself, as issued by Collier and reprinted by Red- 
field. We will give only one more example here. In Mac- 
beth, Act IV. Sc. 2, Rosse says to Lady Macduff, according 
to all previous editions : — 

" I dare not speak much further ; 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 

And do not know ourselves 

I take my leave of you : 

Shall not be long, but I '11 be here again." 

There may be a distinct meaning to " do not know ourselves " 
in this connection, but there is very little point to it ; and 
" Shall not be long," &c, is evidently, somehow, wrong. Turn 
to the annotator, and all is plain : — 
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" — cruel are the times, when we are traitors 

And do not know 't ourselves 

I take my leave of you : 

'T shall not be long, but I '11 be here again." 

The Introductions to the plays in Mr. Hudson's edition are 
very elaborate and comprehensive. He has given, at much 
greater length than any of his predecessors, sketches of the 
plays, romances, and histories from which Shakespeare drew 
his materials, and on which his dramas are founded; so that 
the sum total of the poet's obligations to others is fairly and 
fully presented. This feature of Mr. Hudson's editing does 
not, indeed, interest all classes of readers ; but it has become, 
by precedent, one of an editor's duties, and if it is to be done 
at all, it should be done in full. His analysis of the indi- 
vidual characters of the plays is a very different order of intel- 
lectual achievement, and here Mr. Hudson's finest qualities 
are developed. We can best illustrate them to the reader by 
quotations; although these must be limited in number and 
extent. 

The strongest contrast which Shakespeare has embodied in 
any one play is to be found, probably, in Shylock and Portia. 
Mr. Hudson remarks on these : — 

" In Portia Shakespeare seems to have tried what he could do in 
working out a scheme of an amiable, intelligent, and accomplished 
woman. And the result is a fine specimen of beautiful nature enhanced 
by beautiful art. Eminently practical in her tastes and turn of mind, 
full of native, homebred sense and virtue, she unites therewith some- 
thing of the ripeness and dignity of a sage, a rich, mellow eloquence, 
and a large, noble discourse, the whole being tempered with the best 
grace and sensibility of womanhood. As intelligent, therefore, as the 
strongest, she is at the same time as feminine as the weakest, of her 
sex : she talks like a poet and a philosopher, yet, strange to say, she 
talks for all the world just like a woman. Nothing can be more fitting 
and well placed than her demeanor, now bracing her speech with 
grave maxims of moral and practical wisdom, now unbending her mind 
in playful sallies of wit, or innocent, roguish banter. Partly from con- 
dition, partly from culture, she has grown to live more in the under- 
standing than in the affections ; for which cause she is a little more 
self-conscious than we exactly like ; yet her character is scarce the less 
lovely on that account : she talks considerably indeed of herself, yet al- 
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ways so becomingly that we hardly wish she would choose any other 
subject ; for we are rather agreeably surprised, that one so fully aware 
of her gifts should still bear them so meekly. Mrs. Jameson, with Por- 
tia in her eye, intimates plainly enough that she considers Shakespeare 
about the only artist, except nature, who could make women wise with- 
out turning them into men. And it may be worth remarking, that, hon- 
orable as the issue of her course at the trial would be to a man, she 
shows no unwomanly craving to be in the scene of her triumph : as she 
goes there prompted by the feelings and duties of a wife, for the saving 
of her husband's honor and peace of mind, so she gladly leaves when 
these causes no longer bear in that direction. Being to act for once the 
part of a man, it would seem as though she could scarce go through the 
undertaking without more of self-confidence than were becoming in a 
woman ; and the student may find plenty of matter for thought in the 
skill wherewith the Poet has managed to prevent such an impression. 
It is no drawback upon Portia's strength and substantial dignity of 
character, that her nature is all overflowing with romance : rather, this 
it is that glorifies her and breathes enchantment about her ; it adds that 
precious seeing to the eye which conducts her to such winning beauty 
and sweetness of deportment, and makes her the 'rich-souled' creature 
that Schlegel so aptly describes her to be. 

" Shylock is a standing marvel of power and scope in the dramatic 
art ; at the same time appearing so much a man of nature's making, 
that we scarce know how to look upon him as the Poet's workmanship. 
In the delineation Shakespeare had no less a task than to inform with 
individual life and peculiarity the broad, strong outlines of national 
character in its most fallen and revolting state. Accordingly Shylock 
is a true representative of his nation ; wherein we have a pride which 
for ages never ceased to provoke hostility, but which no hostility could 
ever subdue ; a thrift which still invited rapacity, but which no rapacity 
could ever exhaust ; and a weakness which, while it exposed the sub- 
jects to wrong, only deepened their hate, because it left them without 
the means or the hope of redress. Thus Shylock is a type of national 
sufferings, sympathies, and antipathies. Himself an object of bitter in- 
sult and scorn to those about him ; surrounded by enemies whom he is 
at once too proud to conciliate and too weak to oppose ; he can have 
no life among them but money ; no hold on them but interest ; no feel- 
ing towards them but hate ; no indemnity out of them but revenge. 
Such being the case, what wonder that the elements of national great- 
ness became congealed or petrified into malignity ? As avarice was the 
passion in which he mainly lived, of course the Christian virtues that 
thwarted this were the greatest wrong that could be done him. 
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" With these strong national traits are interwoven personal traits 
equally strong. Thoroughly and intensely Jewish, he is not more a 
Jew than he is Shylock. In his hard, icy intellectuality, and his ' dry, 
mummy-like tenacity ' of purpose, with a dash now and then of biting, 
sarcastic humor, we see the remains of a great and noble nature, out of 
which all the genial sap of humanity has been pressed by accumulated 
injuries. With as much elasticity of mind as stiffness of neck, every 
step he takes but the last is as firm as the earth he treads upon. Noth- 
ing can daunt, nothing disconcert him ; remonstrance cannot move, 
ridicule cannot touch, obloquy cannot exasperate him : when he has 
not provoked them, he has been forced to bear them ; and now that he 
does provoke them, he is proof against them. In a word, he may be 
broken ; he cannot be bent." — Vol. III. pp. 17 - 19. 

With equal power, and equal mastery of his subject, Mr. 
Hudson daguerreotypes Macbeth and Banquo in one frame : — 

" And the Poet evidently supposes from the first that Macbeth 
already had the will, and that what he wanted further was an earnest 
and assurance of success. And it is the ordering of things so as to 
meet this want, and the tracing of the mental processes and the subtle 
workings of evil consequent thereon, that renders this drama such a 
paragon of philosophy organized into art. The Weird Sisters rightly 
strike the key-note and lead off the terrible chorus, because they em- 
body and realize to us, and even to the hero himself, that secret prepa- 
ration of evil within him, out of which the whole action proceeds. In 
their fantastical and unearthly aspect, awakening mingled emotions of 
terror and mirth ; in their mysterious reserve and oracular brevity of 
speech, so fitted at once to sharpen curiosity and awe down scepticism ; 
in the circumstances of their prophetic greeting, — a blasted heath, as a 
spot sacred to infernal orgies, — the influences of the place thus falling 
in with the preternatural style and matter of their disclosures ; — in all 
this we may discern a peculiar aptness to generate even in strong 
minds a belief in their predictions. And such belief, for aught appears, 
takes hold on Banquo equally as on Macbeth ; yet the only effect there- 
of in the former is to test and approve his virtue. He sees and hears 
them with simple wonder ; has no other interest in them than that of a 
natural and innocent curiosity ; questions them merely with a view to 
learn what they are, not to draw out further promises ; remains calm, 
collected, and perfectly planless, his thoughts being wholly taken up 
with what is before him ; and because he sees nothing of himself in 
them, and has no germs of wickedness for them to work upon, there- 
fore he ' neither begs nor fears their favors nor their hate.' Macbeth, 
17* 
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on the other hand, kindles and starts at their words, his heart leaps 
forth to catch what they say, and he is eager and impatient to have 
them speak further ; they seem to mean more than meets the ear, and 
he craves to hear that meaning expressed in full : all which is because 
they show him his own mind, and set astir the wicked desires his breast 
is teeming with : his mind all at once becomes strangely introversive, 
self-occupied, and absent from what is before him, ' that he seems rapt 
withal ' ; and afterwards, as soon as his ear is saluted with a partial 
fulfilment of their promise, he forthwith gets lost in thought, and shud- 
ders and goes into an ecstasy of terror at the horrid suggestions awak- 
ened within him, and his shuddering at them is even because of his 
yielding to them. 

" It is observable that Macbeth himself never thinks of making the 
Weird Sisters anywise responsible for his acts or intentions. The 
workings of his mind all along manifestly infer that he feels himself 
just as free to do right, and therefore just as guilty in doing wrong, as 
if no supernatural soliciting had come near him. He therefore never 
offers to soothe his conscience or satisfy his reason on the score of his 
being drawn or urged on by any fatal charm or fascination of hell ; it 
being no less clear to him than to us, that whatsoever of such mighty 
magic there may be in the prophetic greeting is all owing to his own 
moral predisposition. For, in truth, the promise of the throne by the 
Weird Sisters, how firmly soever believed in, is no more an instigation 
to murder for it, than a promise of wealth in like sort would be to steal. 
To a truly just and virtuous man such a promise, in so far as he had 
faith therein, would preclude the motives to theft ; his argument would 
be, that, inasmuch as he was fated to be rich, he had nothing to do but 
wait for the riches to come. If. however, he were already a thief at 
heart, and kept from stealing only by fear of the consequences, he 
would be apt to construe the promise of wealth into a promise of im- 
punity in theft. Which appears to strike something near the differ- 
ence between Banquo and Macbeth ; for, in effect, with Banquo the 
prophetic words preclude, but with Macbeth themselves become, the 
motives to crime. So much for the origin of the murderous purpose, 
and the agency of the Weird Sisters in bringing it to a head. 

" Henceforth Macbeth's doubts and difficulties, his shrinkings and 
misgivings, spring from the peculiar structure and movement of his in- 
tellect, as sympathetically inflamed and wrought upon by the poison of 
meditated guilt. His whole state of man suffers an insurrection ; con- 
science forthwith sets his understanding and imagination into morbid, 
irregular, convulsive action, insomuch that the former disappears in the 
tempestuous agitations of thought which itself stirs up : his will is buf- 
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feted and staggered with prudential reasonings and fantastical terrors, 
both of which are self-generated out of his disordered and unnatural 
state of mind. Here begins his long and fatal course of self-delusion. 
He misderives his scruples, misplaces his apprehensions, mistranslates 
the whispers and writhings of conscience into the suggestions of pru- 
dence, the forecastings of reason, the threatenings of danger. His 
strong and excitable imagination, set on fire of conscience, fascinates and 
spell-binds the other faculties, and so gives an objective force and effect 
to its internal workings. Under this guilt-begotten hallucination, 
' present fears are less than horrible imaginings.' Thus, instead of 
acting directly in the form of remorse, conscience comes to act circui- 
tously through imaginary terrors, which again react on the conscience, 
as fire is kept burning by the current of air which itself generates. 
Hence his apparent freedom from compunctious visitings even when he 
is really most subject to them. It is probably from oversight of this 
that some have set him down as a timid, cautious, remorseless villain, 
withheld from crime only by a shrinking, selfish apprehensiveness. He 
does indeed seem strangely dead to the guilt and morbidly alive to the 
dangers of his enterprise ; free from remorses of conscience, and filled 
with imaginary fears : but whence his uncontrollable irritability of im- 
agination ? how comes it that his mind so swarms with horrible imagin- 
ings, but that his imagination itself is set on fire of hell ? So that he 
seems remorseless, because in his mind the agonies of remorse project 
and translate themselves into the spectres of a conscience-stricken imagi- 
nation." — Vol. IV. pp. 231 - 233. 

All this is admirable; but still more so the analysis of Lady- 
Macbeth : — 

" In the structure and working of her mind and moral frame Lady 
Macbeth is the opposite of her husband, and for that reason all the bet- 
ter fitted to piece out and make up his deficiency. Of a firm, sharp, 
wiry, matter-of-fact intellect, doubly charged with energy of will, she 
has little in common with him save a red-hot ambition ; for which cause, 
while the prophetic disclosures have the same effect on her will as on 
his, and she forthwith jumps into the same purpose, the effect on her 
mind is just the reverse ; she being subject to no such involuntary and 
uncontrollable tumults of thought: without his irritability of under- 
standing and imagination, she therefore has no such prudential misgiv- 
ings or terrible illusions to make her shake, and falter, and recoil. So 
that what terrifies him, transports her ; what stimulates his reflective 
powers, stifles hers. 

" Almost any other dramatist would have brought the "Weird Sisters 
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to act immediately upon Lady Macbeth, and through her upon her hus- 
band, as thinking her more open to superstitious allurements and 
charms. Shakespeare seems to have understood that aptness of mind 
for them to work upon would have unfitted her for working upon her 
husband in aid of them. Enough of such influence has already been 
brought to bear : what is wanted further is quite another sort of influ- 
ence ; such a sort as could only be wielded by a mind not much acces- 
sible to the former. There was strong dramatic reason, therefore, why 
nothing should move or impress her, when awake, but facts ; why she 
should not be of a constitution and method of mind, that the evil which 
has struck its roots so deep within should come back to her in the ele- 
ments and aspects of nature, either to mature the guilty purpose, or to 
obstruct the guilty act. It is quite remarkable that she never once re- 
curs to the Weird Sisters, or lays any stress on their salutations : they 
seem to have no weight with her but for the impression they have made 
on Macbeth ; that which impression may grow to the desired effect, she 
refrains from using it or meddling with it, and seeks only to fortify it 
with such other impressions as lie in her power to make. Does not all 
this look as though she were sceptical touching the contents of his let- 
ter, and durst not attempt to influence him with arguments that had no 
influence with herself, lest her want of sincerity therein should still 
further unknit his purpose ? And what could better set forth her in- 
comparable shrewdness and tact, than that, instead of overstraining 
this one motive, and thereby weakening it, she should thus let it alone, 
and endeavor to strengthen it by mixing others with it ? Moreover, it 
does not elude her penetration, that his fears still more than his hopes 
are wrought up by the preternatural soliciting : for the Weird Sisters 
represent in most appalling sort the wickedness of the purpose which 
they suggest ; and the thought of them scares up a throng of horrid 
images, and puts him under a fascination of terror : the instant he re- 
verts to them, his imagination springs into action, — an organ whereof, 
while ambition works the bellows, conscience still governs the stops and 
keys. So that her surest course is to draw his thoughts off to the nat- 
ural motives and solicitings of the opportunity that has made itself to 
his hands : otherwise there is danger that the opportunity will unmake 
him ; for, so long as his mind is taken up with those stimulants of 
imagination, outward facilities for his purpose augment his inward re- 
coilings from the act. 

Coleridge justly remarks upon her consummate art in first urging in 
favor of the deed those very circumstances which to her husband's con- 
science plead most movingly against it. That the King has unreserv- 
edly cast himself upon their loyalty and hospitality, this she puts forth 
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as the strongest argument for murdering him. An awful stroke of 
character indeed ! and therefore awful, because natural. By thus anti- 
cipating his greatest drawbacks, and urging them as the chief incentives, 
she forecloses all debate, and leaves him nothing to say ; which is just 
what she wants ; for she knows well enough that the thing is a horrible 
crime, and will not stand the tests of reason a moment ; and therefore 
that the more he talks the less apt he will be for the work. And 
throughout this dreadful wrestling-match she surveys the whole ground 
and darts upon the strongest points with all the quickness and sureness 
of instinct: her powers of foresight and self-control seem to grow as the 
horrors thicken ; the exigency being to her a sort of practical inspira- 
tion. The finishing touch in this part of the picture is when, her hus- 
band's resolution being all in a totter, she boldly cuts the very sinews 
of retreat by casting the thing into a personal controversy and making 
it a theme of domestic war, so that he has no way but either to fall in 
with her leading or else to take her life. To gain the crown she liter- 
ally hazards all, putting it out of the question for them to live together, 
unless he do the deed, and thus embattling all the virtues and affections 
of the husband against the conscience of the man. He accordingly goes 
about the deed, and goes through it, with an assumed ferocity caught 
from her." — Vol. IV. pp. 234 - 236. 

Chronologically speaking, this method of analyzing the 
poet's characters is after that of Coleridge and of Mrs. Jame- 
son ; but Mr. Hudson has so improved on his models, that 
he is but little more indebted to them, than Shakespeare was 
to his predecessors for the plots of his plays. 

If the works of Shakespeare are among the world's won- 
ders, so also, with a difference, is the biography — or the 
want of a biography — of Shakespeare. In this age of the 
universal laudation of literary men, — when the life and like- 
ness of each scribbler become indispensable to the Monthly 
Magazines the moment his "first production" is on the book- 
seller's shelves, — it is difficult to conceive, not only that Shake- 
speare himself was apparently unconscious of his gigantic in- 
tellectual powers, but that his contemporaries were so far from 
fully appreciating them, as to leave the details of his life to be 
guessed at by posterity. Mr. Hudson's biography of the poet 
shows that some misapprehension has existed on this point, 
and that Shakespeare was not so much unknown to the men 
of his own time as has been commonly supposed. Still, all 
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that can be authentically stated is but a meagre sketch, 
wholly disproportioned to the importance of the subject. 
The prominent facts are, that Shakespeare wrote for the 
stage, performed in his own plays, and became a proprietor 
in part of the theatre where they were acted. He subse- 
quently retired to the country, where, in his joint capacity of 
writer and theatrical proprietor, he enjoyed an income of four 
hundred pounds sterling ; but he never looked after his plays 
beyond the point of their performance on the stage, and he re- 
ceived no compensation for them, as books, at the hands of 
their publishers. Of this period Mr. Hudson remarks : — 

" Shakespeare was now in the meridian of life. There was no spe- 
cial cause that we know of, why he might not have lived many years 
longer. It were vain to conjecture what he might have done, had more 
years been given him : possibly, instead of augmenting his legacy to us, 
he might have recalled and suppressed more or less of what he had 
already written as our inheritance. For the last two or three years, he 
seems to have left his pen unused ; as if, his own ends once achieved, 
he set no value on that mighty sceptre with which he since rules so 
large a portion of mankind. That the motives and ambitions of author- 
ship had little to do in the generation of his works, is evident from the 
serene carelessness with which he left them to shift for themselves ; 
tossing those wonderful treasures from him, as if he thought them good 
for nothing but to serve the hour. Still, to us, in our ignorance, his life 
cannot but seem too short. For aught we know, Providence in its 
wisdom may have ' ought best not to allow the example of a man so 
gifted living to himself. Be that as it may, William Shakespeare 
departed this life on the 23d of April, 1616. Two days after, so much 
of him as could die was buried beneath the chancel of Stratford church. 
His burial took place on the day before the anniversary of his baptism ; 
and it has been commonly believed that his death fell on the anniver- 
sary of his birth. If so, he had just entered his fifty-third year ; but 
there is no good authority for the belief, save the then usual custom of 
baptizing three days after the birth." 

So far as the text of Shakespeare is concerned, we consider 
Red field's reprint of Collier altogether the best edition that 
ever has been published. Collier's volume was incomplete in 
this respect, — that while it contained all the MS. annotator's 
corrections, it did not designate where the corrections were 
made. In Redfield's edition these are all, or nearly all, point- 
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ed out by foot-notes at the bottom of each page. On the 
other hand, as to the size of volume, typographical arrange- 
ment, completeness of explanatory notes, and full analysis of 
the characters of the plays, with their histories, Mr. Hudson's 
work may safely challenge competition with the long array of 
his predecessors. 

In dismissing this subject, we cannot forbear a passing 
remark on the disappearance of the theatrical representatives 
of Shakespeare, just at the point of time when his text, in its 
highest attainable purity, is restored to the world. Garrick, 
Kemble, Siddons, Cook, Kean, and Macready, for the greater 
part of a century, practically expounded the language of the 
poet; and the genius of the actor, co-operating with the 
genius of the author, unfolded to five successive generations 
the living realities of Shakespeare's power. These six lumi- 
naries have now all passed away ; Macready alone surviving 
to enjoy in retirement the homage due to his public talents 
and private virtues. The loss of these great actors is the more 
to be deplored, because their art dies with them ; and hence 
it is not strange that, with their professional exit, the drama 
itself should have declined. Shakespeare is immortal in the 
library ; but on the stage, probably few men now living will 
see him resuscitated. 



Art. IX. — 1. Guillaume Guizot : Alfred le Grand. 

2. AmMe Thierry : History of Attila. 

3. M. Thiers : Consulat et Empire. Vol. XIV. 

4. Scribe : New Edition of Dramatic Works. 

5. Lamartine : Entretiens Familiers. Nos. 9, 10. 

6. Edmond et Jules de Goucourt : La Lorette. 

7. Ampere : VHistoire Romaine a Rome. 

There is a rage for history just now in France, and for 
more than one good reason. First, there is no denying that 
the historic Muse has from time immemorial been propitious 
to her Gallic votaries. Their very language and their natural 



